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the large cities on the question of tuberculosis, and although Miss McKechnie’s 
remark that the populace is leaning towards the cities is quite true, we are not 
entirely as yet an urban population, and tuberculosis is not confined to the large 
cities. I happen to know of one city in which you would imagine it hardly 
existed, and that is Newport, R. I., which is popularly supposed to be in¬ 
habited only by the very rich and the very well, but tuberculosis is sufficiently 
extensive there to warrant the establishment of an association for the prevention 
of tuberculosis with quite a good deal of work to do among the poorer members 
of the population. I only want to suggest that the delegates here present who 
come from the smaller towns, often villages, should constitute themselves a 
missionary force to bring this subject before any people whom they can interest 
in the smaller towns and the villages of this country; there are plenty of 
women’s clubs; there are the Boards of Health; there are the municipal 
authorities, all of whom I think could be interested if people would sufficiently 
know their subjects to be able to impress it upon them. I beg to suggest that 
those members present who do not come from the large cities, but who have 
opportunities as trained nurses in knowing whereof they speak, to impress the 
importance of this subject upon the members of women’s clubB or any other 
societies in the places to which they belong who can help towards this movement. 

Miss Waid.—I n concluding this subject I think that we owe a special debt 
to Miss Carr, for there is a moral in it. We in the cities who feel the burdens, 
I think, are very likely to cast some of them back upon the country; if the 
country is not prepared to receive the city’s burdens, then it is really worse off 
than the city from which the burdens come. We will now listen to Miss Lucy 
Fisher’s paper on the “ Developments in Visiting Nursing,” which will be read 
by Miss Thornton. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN VISITING NURSING 

By MISS LUCY FISHER 
Visiting Nurse, United Charities, San Francisco 

“ At the impressionable age when the wonders of the universe begin 
to awaken into activity a child’s imagination, I was told that no two 
leaves on a tree corresponded to each other exactly. That God had the 
power to make each leaf differ from every other leaf seemed too won¬ 
derful to be true. Visiting nursing the world over is essentially the 
same, but a careful observer sees that it has differentiations, sometimes 
as slight and again as diverse as the leaves of the trees that we have 
matched in our childhood. The individuality of the woman who adopts 
visiting nursing as her profession will naturally be stamped upon her 
work, and the locality in which she carries it on, with the especial needs 
of its characteristic population, will always be a very positive element 
that will make her work distinctive. 

“San Francisco, like Home, is built upon seven hills, and from 
their summits is seen the beautiful bay and its happy isles, with the 
surrounding hillsides, and the ocean with the intermediary Golden Gate. 
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The ocean carries across its waters through the Golden Gate into our 
harbor a foreign population of such divers nationalities that probably 
even New York cannot rival it. On and about Telegraph Hill, the point 
where the early settlers sighted the vessels coming through the Golden 
Gate, is our Italy. Hardly our 'Little Italy/ as there is an Italian 
population there of twenty-five thousand people, a large enough number 
to be incorporated into two fair-sized cities. The other nationalities in 
this Telegraph Hill district are the Spanish-speaking people, which are 
composed principally of the Spanish, the Mexicans, and the Porto 
Bicans. No one has yet been known to cast the aspersion of race suicide 
at Telegraph Hill’s Latin population. Our famous Chinatown, so 
picturesque to the tourist and yet a feature that this same tourist is 
probably quite willing for us to possess, is another fair-sized city on a 
hill. On the southern side of our city, which is, with the exception of 
Bincon Hill, on the level, are mingled with the Americans the BuBsians, 
Poles, Germans, and the Irish races. The Japanese population, which 
is so rapidly increasing with every incoming China steamer that the 
labor interests are almost in a panic over it, is scattered all over the 
city, excepting the exclusive Latin Quarter. 

"It is surprising, with such a large foreign population, formed 
of the class so peculiarly in need of instruction in the laws of health 
and sanitation, that visiting nursing was not begun in San Francisco 
before the spring of 1897. The Fruit and Flower Mission Had for one 
of its members a nurse, Miss Eugenie Woods (later Mrs. Hubert), a 
graduate of the Children’s Hospital. The custom of the mission is to 
carry weekly to the needy sick a basket of provisions with fruit and 
flowers. These weekly visits convinced Miss Woods that there was a 
great need for a nurse in San Francisco to carry on just such work as 
was being done so effectively in the large Eastern cities. At Miss 
Woods’s suggestion visiting nursing was begun in San Francisco, and 
she was installed as the first visiting nurse. Within a short period a 
second nurse, Miss Octavine Briggs, was added to the work, and the re¬ 
sponsibility of maintaining these nurses was transferred to the Asso¬ 
ciated Charities. 

"Miss Briggs, who was a resident of the South Park Settlement, 
became convinced that Miss Wald’s and Miss Brewster’s plan of com¬ 
bining the settlement idea with district nursing was the most effective 
way of carrying on nursing work among the poor. With Miss Frances 
M. Doyle’s cooperation a house was rented in December, 1898, on Te¬ 
hama Street. This is in a thickly populated district south of Market 
Street, and in a neighborhood composed largely of the Irish and Jewish 
races. The house was remodelled at considerable expense to meet the 
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needs of the Nurses’ Settlement work, and when completed it served 
its purpose fully. It was a model of simplicity and beauty, which would 
unconsciously have the effect of raising the standard of the homes in 
the neighborhood. 

"Miss Briggs did not sever her connection with the Associated 
Charities until the spring of 1899. The responsibility of raising the 
money for her work then came entirely upon Miss Doyle and herself. 
The sum has had to be increased yearly to keep pace with the growth 
of the work. Last year over forty-five hundred dollars had to be col¬ 
lected to meet the current expenses. The original house was given up 
two years ago for a more commodious one on the same street. 

"Shortly after Miss Briggs started her settlement an assistant 
nurse. Miss Eleanor Williams, was engaged. Miss Williams has been 
identified with the Nurses’ Settlement for the past four years, and has 
proved herself to be an invaluable co-worker with Miss Briggs. A third 
nurse. Miss Louise Smith, has been connected with the settlement for 
some time and has proven herself efficient also as a district nurse. 

" Two young working girls whose home had become intolerable to 
them because of the drunkenness of their parents came to their friend, 
Miss Briggs, and said they wanted a pretty home like hers. A place 
was rented in the neighborhood, and the girls immediately transformed 
it into the semblance of their model, with stained floors, green walls, a 
narrow shelf around the dining-room, and pretty china for its decora¬ 
tion. Miss Briggs rents part of the flat from the girls for the use of 
the settlement. 

" A case of extreme cruelty to a child was brought to Miss Briggs’s 
attention not long after the settlement was started. The little girl so 
brutally neglected appealed strongly to Miss Briggs’s sympathies. She 
succeeded in having herself appointed guardian of the child and brought 
her to the settlement. The child has developed into a bright and attrac¬ 
tive young girl, much as a flower would that had been removed from 
an adverse climate to a congenial one. The girl attends school and 
between times takes part in the settlement housework, which is done 
entirely by the family. Two other children have recently been adopted 
into the family. The boy member is a leader of a gang of unruly boys 
in the neighborhood. Miss Briggs felt that under her influence the 
boy’s leadership might be directed, and that the captain of the gang 
would attract his followers to the settlement. These three children are 
important members of the household, as they are very essential factors 
in making the settlement a real home. 

"The Home versus The Institution is Miss Briggs’s watchword. 
As the Tehama Street work continues to grow, the family will not be 
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made larger, but a new home will be started in another neighborhood. 
This plan will accomplish two ends,—institutionalism will be avoided, 
which is bound to enter the larger settlement, and another neighborhood 
will be reached through the influence of a home that will have the same 
ideal as this one—cleanliness combined with beauty, and the governing 
spirit—neighborly helpfulness. 

" While visiting nursing was being done by the Associated Charities 
and the Tehama Street Settlement, Miss Aimee de Turbeville was be¬ 
tween her private cases voluntarily caring for the sick in the parish of 
the Cathedral Mission—a little Episcopal church near Bincon Hill and 
not far from the water front. The mission was founded by Mr. William 
Kip, a grandson of Bishop Kip. Clubs for men, women, and children 
were formed, and the foundation laid by Mr. Kip before his death of 
the mission’s social activities. 

"After a few months Miss de Turbeville’s work made itself felt 
as a strong factor in centralizing the mission work. A salary was 
created for a district nurse, and Mira de Turbeville was enabled to give 
her entire time to the neighborhood nursing. With the progress of her 
work there has been acquired a well-equipped dispensary and fine bathing 
facilities. The close affinity between cleanliness and godliness is practi¬ 
cally demonstrated by having bathtubs in the church basement 

" Miss de Turbeville saw the need of a day nursery in the neigh¬ 
borhood, so she determined to have one. Through her efforts the money 
was raised to pay the rent of a home in the Cathedral Mission district, 
and enough promised to meet the monthly administration expenses. 
The Day Nursery is fortunate in having a trained nurse, Mira Edith 
Fox, for its supervisor. What better opportunity could there possibly 
be for a trained nurse to do humanitarian work than in such an insti¬ 
tution as this. Her skill as a nurse may be shown in manifold ways in 
the care of the little ones. 

" Mira de Turbeville’s increasing work demanded the services of a 
second nurse. Mrs. Hutton is with her now, and is a most valuable 
assistant in the nursing work. 

“ A very delightfully written article by Miss de Turbeville about 
St. Dorothy’s Best, the flower of all her work, was published in the first 
issue of the Pacific Coast Nursed Journal. Mr. Kip, Mira de Turbe¬ 
ville, and Mr. and Mrs. Lincoln, the parents of little Dorothy, in memory 
of whom the home was named, were the founders of this perfect country 
home for poor and delicate children. Two ideas dominated the founders 
in planning this home—use and beauty. How successful they were in 
the fulfilment of their aim can only be realized by one who has visited 
the home. St. Dorothy’s Best stands on a hillside overlooking a valley 
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wooded with pines and redwoods. How to give the children the greatest 
amount of fresh air seemed to the founders the first consideration in 
planning the house, so it was built with wide porches extending around 
three sides of it from both the upper and lower stories. The children 
simply live on these porches, as they neither eat nor sleep indoors. 

“After supper it is the custom to gather in the big living-room, 
where a huge blazing log in the wide, rough stone fireplace throws bright 
lights upon the faces of the happy little company. Mr. Lincoln, who is 
a rector in the Episcopal Church, leads the evening prayer, and then the 
children in turn suggest a hymn to be sung. After that the little ones 
go off to their cots on the porches to sleep, and dream, perhaps, the day 
of happiness all over again. 

“This summer will be the fourth year since St. Dorothy’s was 
opened, and each year has brought health and happiness to many un¬ 
fortunate children. 

“ While these three nursing centres, the Associated Charities, the 
Nurses’ Settlement, and the Cathedral Mission were working out their 
individual problems, the seed of a new work was being planted over on 
Telegraph Hill. Miss Elizabeth Ashe, a young woman who felt there 
was something more vital and real in life than a society career could 
offer her, was teaching some of the Italian children on Telegraph Hill 
the rudiments of good housekeeping by the system taught in the Kitchen 
Garden. Miss Ashe became so much interested in her work among the 
' Italians that she decided to better equip herself to help them by be¬ 
coming a nurse. She went to the Presbyterian Hospital in New York 
to receive her training, and when her course was completed returned 
to the Telegraph Hill people to do district nursing among them. With 
a large circle of friends who have means and influence, Miss Ashe had 
no difficulty in getting her work well financed from its inception. 

“ This Telegraph Hill nursing work was established most naturally 
with the settlement idea dominating it, and the Kitchen Garden, started 
several years before by Miss Ashe, became the nucleus of a great many 
social activities. The Telegraph Hill Neighborhood Association, the 
official title of the organization, has in its growth more than fulfilled the 
expectations of its founders. Though only two years old, the associa¬ 
tion has to rent three houses to carry on its rapidly growing work. One 
is for the boys’ clubs with a salaried headworker in charge, another is for 
the Nurses’ Home and women’s and girls’ clubs, and the third for the 
dispensary. This latter house is soon to have its upper floor turned into 
an infirmary. Miss Ashe realizes that there is need for an emergency 
hospital where little ones may be brought who cannot be separated from 
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their parents with safety, and where cases that are too ill to take the long 
ride to a hospital may have proper care nearer their own homes. 

“ Last summer Miss Ashe had the use of a cottage in the country, 
where she sent the children who most needed this change. This year 
Mr. Henry Bothin has placed at Miss Ashe’s disposal a farm of twenty- 
six acres in Boss Valley. Miss Ashe has had the opportunity to show her 
force and executive ability in the management of her farm, as well as in 
the development of the city work. She has had a fine vegetable garden 
planted and the rough cottages transformed into most attractive homes. 
Mr. Bothin has placed five thousand dollars at Miss Ashe’s disposal, so 
she will be free from the usual harassing problem that confronts most 
charity workers, of meeting current expenses. The home is now open 
for the long spring and summer season, and is in charge of a trained 
nurse. 

“There are at present four nurses connected with the Telegraph 
Hill Neighborhood Association. Miss Daisy Johnson, the nurse who has 
been longest with Miss Ashe, is her most valuable assistant. Miss 
Johnson has resided in the Latin quarter with a friend ever since Bhe 
began her work there, and even though a house for the nurses is being 
opened she will continue to live in her own home. Miss Ashe says Miss 
Johnson is, unconsciously to herself, living the real settlement life. 
Hardly a day passes without some neighbor coming in to dine with her. 
Yet this is done so naturally that Miss Johnson would be greatly sur¬ 
prised if you should say to her that she had the very essence of the settle¬ 
ment idea—being one with the people, to show them better standards 
of living. 

“ In order to come in closer touch with the people Miss Ashe and 
Miss Johnson have devoted their spare moments to the study of Italian. 
They are both able now to make themselves understood without the 
aid of an interpreter. 

“ The work of the Associated Charities nurses, Miss B. Marie Kane 
and myself, is naturally not districted, as our cases come largely through 
the families asking for relief. Miss Katharine Felton, the secretary of 
the Associated Charities, feels that our work is extremely valuable in 
bringing the organization into closer touch with the families coming 
under its care. 

“Miss Kane since her connection with the society has taken up 
the study of Italian and continued her study of Spanish, so that now, 
through her knowledge of these languages and her real devotion to the 
Latin population, she has a very unusual influence over these people. 
* She is just like a mother to us,’ is the remark that I have heard on more 
than one occasion—sometimes made by women old enough to be Miss 
Kane’s grandmother. 
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“ Since last October Miss Kane’s energy has been used in the care 
of the Porto Ricans. A large colony of these people was imported from 
Porto Rico by the sugar planters of the Hawaiian Islands. The contract 
to pay the Porto Ricans a fair amount of wages for their labor was never 
kept, so with the hope of bettering themselves they keep coming from 
Hawaii to our city. 

“ Miss Kane’s indignation over this broken contract knew no bounds. 
She made a canvas of the city last December to learn how many Porto 
Ricans were here, and tried hard, though unsuccessfully, to have the 
wrong done the people righted by compelling the planters who had 
broken their contracts to send the Porto Ricans back to their native 
island. 

“ The interest Miss Kane has in these people has been concentrated 
for several months in carrying out a treatment to cure them of a very 
peculiar parasitic disease. Doctor Herbert Gunn in his physical exami¬ 
nation of the Porto Ricans has discovered the intestinal parasite un- 
cinaria in sixty cases besides two other peculiar blood parasites in several 
cases examined. 

“It has been no small task for Miss Kane to get the specimens 
necessary for the doctor to make his diagnosis of uncinariasis. Her 
work does not end there, for after the case is discovered the treatment 
must be given. It is very difficult to persuade the patients to take it. 
Here Miss Kane’s devotion to these people displays itself, for she gathers 
them in from their homes, conducts them to Miss Ashe’s dispensary, 
lent to the Associated Charities for this purpose, and stays all day with 
them to be on the watch for any adverse symptoms. Sunday is the day 
chosen for this, as there is no time to spare during the week. 

“The filaria, a blood parasite, only shows itself in the blood at 
night, so Miss Kane and the doctor go out at night on their hunt for 
this enemy. 

“Dr. Herbert Gunn Bays this extremely important work for San 
Francisco of eradicating this disease uncinariasis, which is infectious in 
the same way that typhoid fever is, could not be accomplished if it were 
not for Miss Kane’s strong influence over the Porto Ricans. They 
have a strong prejudice against the treatment, and besides that it is a 
bother, which to a race from the tropics is reason enough for not doing 
a thing; but Miss Kane has proved herself to be such a loyal and de¬ 
voted friend to these strangers in a strange land that for her they will 
overcome their prejudices and inertia and be cured. 

“ One of the distinctive features about the visiting nursing work 
in San Francisco is that its four nursing centres originated with nurses 
and not with the laity. 
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“A very natural criticism of our work is our lack of organization. 
We realize ourselves at times the disadvantage of not being one society, 
but also see the impossibility of surmounting this obstacle on account of 
the distinctive nature of each organization. The law of compensation is 
manifested in our deficiency, as it is in nature, for what we lack in one 
way is made up to us in another. We feel that settlements and summer 
homes are our compensation. 

“ I have said nothing about our actual nursing, for the reason that 
there is nothing distinctive about it, and why should there be, as we 
have modelled our nursing after yours in the older established visiting 
nursing centres? In our civic work we are behind you, but we do not 
mean to remain there. We are making our fight against tuberculosis, 
though not as yet in a well-organized way. 

“ One of our members was instrumental in having the law passed 
that every case of tuberculosis be reported by the physicians to the 
Board of Health, and that the rooius occupied by tuberculosis patients 
be disinfected. 

We have been made auxiliary Health Inspectors, and have the 
authority to serve papers on the lawbreakers who do not obey our orders. 
Any doubt expressed as to our right to demand obedience to the law is 
immediately dispelled when we show our large badges. We are especially 
severe on the owners who allow, garbage and other refuse to accumulate on 
their premises and on the breakers of the anti-expectoration law. , 

“The salvation of any city from disease must come through its 
cleanliness, and this can only be accomplished through the enforcement 
of laws that demand clean homes and streets. Who is there with greater 
opportunity to instruct the ignorant in the imperative necessity of obey¬ 
ing these laws than the visiting nurse, for she carries with her the author¬ 
ity conferred upon her by the city, and the influence she has gained by 
the care of the people in the time of their greatest need.” 

Miss W aid. —I presume, unless there is a decided expression or wish to 
the oontrary from the floor, that the morning’s meeting will oonclude with the 
excellent paper of Miss Fisher’s just read by Miss Thornton. It may be well 
just here to tell you of Miss Walters’s very valuable work in compiling statistics 
of district and visiting nursing. She will be very glad to receive names and 
addresses of nurses engaged in these branches of nursing. 

I should like to have some expression as to whether further discussion is 
requested. The evening's session deals with subjects very akin to those of this 
morning, and the discussion of these papers this evening should bring out a good 
deal that was perhaps omitted this morning. 

The meeting is adjourned to meet this evening at eight o’clock. 
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TKunday, May 4. 

EVENING SESSION. 

Meeting called to order at eight o’clock. 

Pbebidekkt. —Our exercises for the evening will be a continuation of the 
programme of this morning. I have the honor to again present to you Miss 
Wald, of the Nursing Settlement of New York, who has kindly consented to 
conduct the programme for us this evening. 

Mibb Wald. —It is very satisfactory indeed to have for the next paper a 
subject which appeals to all of us, I think, as a very Important phase of the 
development of the visiting nurse. Miss Rogers, Supervisor School Nurses, New 
York City, will read this to you and tell you of the present satisfactory con¬ 
dition of the public school nurse; those of us who have Been her growth and 
the readiness with which the community has accepted her, and now I may say 
tenaciously holds on to her, feel sure that she will be established in other cities. 
I therefore have very great pleasure in introducing Miss Rogers, who started 
the public-school nursing and has oarried on the work in New York City. 

THE NURSE IN TI^E PUBLIC SCHOOL 

By LINA L. ROGERS 

Supervising Nurse New York City (Health Department) 

"Medical school inspection dates as far back as 1842, when the 
lawB of Paris ordered that ‘all public schools should be visited by a 
physician, who, in addition to inspecting the buildings, should also 
inspect the general health of the children/ 

" The system since then has undergone many changes and develop¬ 
ments, greatly enhancing its value and efficiency. Boston inaugurated 
a system of daily inspection in 1894, the result of an outbreak of diph¬ 
theria. In 1896 Chicago followed with nine inspectors for the whole 
city, giving each doctor about thirty schools to look after. 

"In October, 1896, owing to epidemics of measles and scarlet 
fever, the Department of Health of Hew York City assigned an inspector 
to investigate the conditions in the schools. Visits were made to those 
schools from which cases of contagious diseases had been reported, and 
especially to the classes from which the child had been excluded. Those 
who were not in school were visited at their homes by the inspector to 
learn the reason of their absence. The result of this investigation 
showed that a number were ill with contagious disease contracted in the 
classrooms, where the conditions favored infection on account of the 
overcrowding, bad air, etc. Some children attended school while the 
home was infected; many times children were found in school with 
diphtheria in an advanced stage, the only indication being that the 
child had some slight sore throat, and but little attention was paid to 
it until the child was critically ill. In other instances children had 



